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The Custom House, by Ammi B. Young, 

built in 1834-47, originally stood at the 

water's edge. It was built to replace the first 

A Boston Custom House constructed by 

\ Uriah Cotting earlier in the century. 

Greek Revival style with a striking 

Doric colonnade, the two-story Struc- 

ture was capped by a saucer dome, 

now visible only from the interior. In 

1913 when Customs needed additional 

space but had no budget for acquir- 

ing a new site, a 30-story tower was 

built over the dome, thereby pre- 

serving the structure for the future. 

As a Federal building, the Custom 

House was exempt from the City’s 

125-foot height restriction placed on 

all construction in 1904. The Cus- 

tom House thus became the first 

“high-rise” in Boston and remained 

the tallest structure in the city 

until the construction of the John 

Hancock Building in 1949. Note: 

The Custom House observation platform on the 

top floor is.open_to.the public, free_of charge. 
and offers an outstanding view of the city 


State Street Block Some Bostonians be- 
moaned the 1858 construction of the State 
Street Block, because it obstructed the view of 
the Custom House from the harbor. Designed 
by Gridley J, F, Bryant, the architect of Old 
City Hall, the building is granite with Renais- 
sance details, such as the arched gable pedi- 
ment over the Globe. Its rough-hewn 
blocks are the primary focus of 
the design. Only a seg- 
ment of the original 
State Street Block re- 
mains; another 16 
bays extending toward 
the water were de- 
molished to make way 
for Atlantic Avenue 
and later the Fitzgerald 
Expressway. 


Central Wharf The eight bays of Central 
Wharf are one of a few brick wharf struc- 
tures standing in Boston. They are the rem- 
nants of the original 1819 row of 54 buildings 
that extended to today’s site of the New England 
Aquarium. All of the attached bays were four 
stories high, capped by a 
ridged roof. Above the 
center of the row was an 
octagonal cupola, a local 
landmark for both ships 
and pedestrians, used by 
oye =*) the Semaphore Telegraph 
Company to signal the 

arrival of ships. 


Boston Chamber of Commerce The steep 
conical roof with crowning coronet 

is the distinctive feature of the for- 

mer Boston Chamber of Com- 

merce, popularly known as the 

Flour and Grain Exchange. Built 

in 1890-92 and recently rehabili- 

tated for offices, it was designed 

by Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge 

in the Romanesque Revival style 
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The Custom House/Broad Street District in downtown Boston —with its architectural diversity, strong 
identity, and 19th century ambience — offers unusual opportunities for office, commercial and residential 
development through rehabilitation. The historic area, entered on the National Register of Historic Places 
in 1973, was once at the heart of Boston Harbor commerce. Although it is now underutilized, its location 
between the Financial District, the emerging Waterfront community, and the Faneuil Hall Markets lends 
itself to an imaginative variety of contemporary activities. The City is committed to the conservation of the 
architectural heritage of the Custom House/Broad Street District, while it also recognizes the need for 
economically viable uses within the buildings. We welcome the opportunity to explore rehabilitation 
approaches with the private market. The brief look at Broad Street’s history and architecture provided 
by this broadside suggests the area’s potential. 

— Robert T. Kenney, Director, Boston Redevelopment Authority 


Pre-Reyolutionary Era The port of Boston originated in the 17th century at the Great Cove, the innermost sec- 
tion of Boston Harbor. Because of the shallow shoreline, the physical and commercial expansion of the colony 
was limited. Therefore, in 1710, Long Wharf was constructed as a half-mile extension 

of King Street (now State Street). It projected into deeper water to provide anchorage | 
for sailing ships of greater draft. Long Wharf remained the harbor’s only deep-water ff ‘ a 
berth for three-quarters of a century. Following the Revolution, the limitations of the Ne 
harbor plus the increasing competition from other East Coast ports caused Boston’s de- - 
cline as the principal American port. 


Federal Era In an effort to reestablish Boston as a thriving port, five prominent businessmen incorporated in 
1805 as the “Broad Street Association.” They were led by Uriah Cotting, who exemplified the blending of suc- 
cessful entrepreneurship and civic involvement that distinguished Boston's Federalist leaders. Guided by their 
architect, Charles Bulfinch, the Association undertook the redevelopment of the maze of dilapidated 
piers in the marshes just south of Long Wharf. The plan called for a major landfill operation to push 
the shoreline into deeper water. Broad and India Streets, laid out parallel to the reclaimed shore, were 
lined with development sites. The purchaser of a site was limited by deed restrictions to construction 
of a brick warehouse of a single Bulfinch design. The Broad Street Association’s objective was a 
unique waterfront development to attractinvestors and to benefit the town. 
To achieve this goal the Association coordinated the Broad Street plan with three comple- 
mentary actions. The same group under a different corporate name had in 1803 commissioned 
Bulfinch to design India Wharf as the southern boundary of the area. Later, Cotting, a dilettante architect, de- 
signed and financed a Custom House, which lent its name to the small street between Broad and India 
Streets and to the area. The Association completed its plan with the addition of Central Wharf 
in 1819. 
After two decades of construction, the Custom House District emerged as a major 
commercial center of the city. Importers brought to the unsurpassed harbor facilities 
the exotic goods of the Near and Far East — the spices, silks and porcelain that en- 
riched Boston’s “age of elegance.” The Broad Street Association’s venture flourished 
with the wealth of the China Trade. 


Granite Era The prosperity of Boston and its merchant princes was amplified by the 1824 development of the 
Faneuil Hall Markets. They not only expanded the vigorous market area, but also introduced the fashionable 
Greek Revival style of architecture. This style captured the philosophy of the time: the Greek themes expressed 
the desire of the young United States to equal the ideals of the first democracy. Plentiful New England granite 
was substituted for Grecian marble. For Boston, Greek and granite symbolized the well- 
being of the Yankee port. 

The symmetry and austerity of Greek Revival architecture first appeared in the 
« Broad Street area in 1834, when the Federal government built a larger Custom House 
y to replace the now inadequate Cotting building. Its site was at India and State 
Streets. The image of the new Custom House and the pervasive feeling of commer- 
cial security sparked a building boom in the 1840's. Large waterfront loft warehouses 

were constructed in granite, although they were less influenced by Grecian themes than the earlier buildings. 


The granite warehouses built in the 

Custom House District replaced some of the 
Broad Street Association’s smaller brick struc- 
tures, but they continued the area’s role as the 
marketplace of the harbor. Merchants, enjoy- 
ing the climate of free trade, sold a range of goods from nautical instruments to furs. 
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. Victorian Era At mid-century, however, the long era of maritime prosperity was about to be challenged. The 
development of the railroads usurped the role of Boston Harbor. All over the city, commercial practices changed, 
residential areas moved, and immigration swelled the population. 

Two specific events accelerated the change in the Custom House District. In 1866, the city 

began an ill-fated effort to rally the fading harbor. Atlantic Avenue was built as a land con- 

nection between the wharves and the railroad, but it succeeded only in bisecting the wharves 

and isolating the waterfront. Then the Great Fire of 1872 destroyed a major portion of the 

adjacent business district. Postfire construction accommodated modern offices and light 

manufacturing and led to the specialization of districts within the Downtown. 

The rebuilding of offices in the Financial District prompted similar construction in the 

Broad Street area. Despite their speculative nature, the new buildings, many by noted Boston 

architects, display late Victorian innovations in technology and design. They began to transform the area from 
the city’s provision district into an extension of the Firancial District. In the end, however, office use became 
only one of a diversity of functions. For a time, the miscellany even included tenement housing in converted 
warehouses. The District's diffuse identity was refiectedin the variety of its architecture. 


Turn of the Century A growing demand for office space in the Financial District led to 

the construction of profitable office buildings of eight to fifteen stories. 
A few were constructed in the Custom House District. These mid- 
rise skyscrapers, shaped by the refinement of the elevator and of fl 
steel technology, further extended the architectural diversity of 
the District. Although there has been construction since this 
period, including the Fitzgerald Expressway in the 1950's, 

in retrospect it is these mid-rise structures that have main- 

tained the District's 20th century commercial vitality. 


1974 The Custom House/Broad Street District evolved from the plan of the Broad Street Association and ma- 
tured through the eras of granite, Victorian and mid-rise construction. Each succeeding period of development 
replaced some earlier buildings with new construction, but the various styles, building materials and architectural 
scales remained harmonious. The result is the architectural variety and distinctive character that we recognize 
and wish to preserve in the area today. It is vital, therefore, that all future development within the District —be it 
rehabilitation or new construction— acknowledge and complement both the architecture of individual buildings 
and the scale of the District as a whole. 


Highlighted below are the structures that hold the potential for making the Broad Street area a vital city district. 
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established by their predecessor, H. H. Richard- 
son, architect of Trinity Church in Copley 
Square. The large, three-story arches of the 
granite facade emphasize the former trading 
floor used by the Exchange. The building and 
its immediate neighbors illustrate the range of 
19th century architecture to be found in the 
Custom House District. 


5, 7, 63-73, 64-70, 72,102 Broad Street and 

175 Milk Street are the scattered survivors 

of the uniform buildings constructed from the 

designs of Charles Bulfinch in the Broad Street 

Association's development. Dating 

from 1810, they are the oldest 

buildings in the District. Origi- 

nally each brick unit was four 

stories high with small, square 

fourth-story windows, Although 

major alterations have been 

made to windows, ground floors, 

= and rooflines, the Federal style 

is still evident, particularly in 7, 64-70, and 72 

Broad Street, and 175 Milk Street, occupied by 
Patten’s Restaurant. 


20 Custom House Street As indicated by the 

granite lintel above the entrance of 20 Cus- 
tom House Street, this garage occupies the site 
of the original Custom House built by Uriah 
Cotting. 


99-107 and 109-125 Broad Street exemplify 
7 the contrasting uses of granite as a building 
material in 19th century structures. At 99-107 
Broad Street, built in 1854, the large, 
smooth granite slabs act as bearing 
walls, These slabs give the 
warehouse the str 
ward simplicity associated 
with modern architecture. 
109-125 Broad Street por- 
trays another use of granite | < 
in a later construction period, the 187! 
only as a facing material, the smaller, rough- 
hewn granite blocks of its facade project a 
softer texture than its neighbor. The smaller 
sized stone allows variety in the shape of win- 
dow openings. Both warehouses express the in- 
herent monumentality and austerity of granite. 
Note: Look west between the warehouses to 
observe the complementary relationship of the 
side wall of 109 Broad Street to the curve of 
Wendell Street, once known as Half Moon Place. 


Chadwick Lead Works The tower of the 
1887 Chadwick Lead Works with 
its terra cotta sign (visible from the 
corner of Wendell and Bat- 
terymarch Streets) was used 
in the manufacture of am- 
munition; molten metal 
dropped from this height 
solidified into shot. As con- 
veyed in the divisions of the 
facade, the structure housed 
several of Chadwick's opera- 
tions: manufacturing in the 
tower, warehousing in the 
upper stories, offices on the 


second floor, and sales on the ground floor. The 
noted architect, William Preston, borrowed de- 
tails of the Romanesque style —the broad, 
round-headed arches, and the texture of rough 
stone and patterned brick. The brownstone and 
terra cotta ornamentation includes “grotesques”: 
fanciful animal and human forms, including the 
bat-like gargoyle which spouts rainwater from 
the alley corner. 


172 High Street The intricacies of 172 High 
Street, built in 1875, reflect architect Geoffrey 
sey my Young's studious expression of the 
a Italianate style. Its design quality 
iy stems from the well-knitted facade. 
—— Many fine ornaments and subtly 
paired windows are skillfully, 


Hy drawn together to create the build- 
ing’s outstanding arcaded effect 


1 Batterymarch Building Built in 1927, the 
Batterymarch Building is a transition to the 

modern “skyscraper.” Every 

aspect of the building's de- 

Sleny parricurarly tes 

narrow, recessed win- 

dows separated by a 

pattern of uninter- 

rupted piers, empha- 

sizes the vertical qual- 

ity of the 14-story 

structure. Architect 

Henry Kellogg further 

stressed the verticality 

through the use of in- 2—==> 

creasingly lighter colored brick. As seen in the 

cast metal decoration at the entrance and below 

the windows, this transitional style, known as 

Art Deco, also got caught in the idea that 

“modern” was achievable through decoration. 

Other architectural movements, contemporary 

with the Batterymarch Building, shed all depen- 

dence on ornamentation, allowing the structural 

elements to express height 


11 90-94 State Street Built in 1891 by archi- 
tect Willard T. Sears, 90-94 State Street is 
distinctive for its nine-story, 

curved corner facade, re- 

flecting the building's key 

location at the intersection 

of the State Street and Mer- 

chants Row. The curve is 

accentuated by the inventive 

round-arched window at the 

second story, ornamented by 

a carved stone frame 


1 151-153 Milk Street/19 Broad 
Street Although the date and 


Broad Street are unknown, this 
building was probably erected 
shortly after the Great Fire of 
1872. The patterns created by the 
paneled brick and incised stone of 
the facades exhibit the emphasis on 
light and shadow characterizing 
Victorian architecture. Through 
this, the building achieves an 
outstanding strength and interest. 


1 50-54 Broad Street/157 Milk Street Of 
the four granite warehouses in the 
district, 50-54 Broad Street/157 Milk Street 
carries the most adornment. The cor- 
nice, the bracketed lintels at the win- 

dows, the quoins at the building's 
corners, and the arched keystone 
windows at the ground floor, all draw 
attention to the compact building. The 
graceful dormers of the mansard roof 
add a touch of elegance to this 1858 
warehouse, and the high textural con- 
trast between the smooth and rough- 
cut granite gives the building a strong 
visual identity. 


22 Batterymarch Street Occupied by the 
14 Harvard Club, 22 Batterymarch Street 
was built in 1893 for the Ex- 
change Club, an outgrowth 
of the 18th century Ex- 
change Coffee House where 
merchants met daily for 
financial discussions. De- 
signed by architects Ball and 
Dabney in the Renaissance 
Revival style, this one social 
building in the District has 
elegant ornamentation sim- 
ilar to that of the club struc- 
tures in the Back Bay. The building's original 
use points up the Custom House District's prox- 
imity and kinship with the Financial District. 


43-45 Broad Street/125-127 Water Street, 
1 designed in 1876 by Carl Fehmer, is an 
unassuming but interesting struc- 

ture in a modest site. The slightly 

angled edges follow an earlier 

street pattern. The bevelled 

corner, second-story pediment, 
ornamentally shaped windows, 

and the polychrome brick 

and stone are characteristic 

of the structure's High 

Victorian Gothic style. 


e The Boston Insurance Exchange Building, 
16 designed by Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge 
in 1913, reflects the office block 

trend of the early 20th century. —— 
Its character is stated in its solid - \ 
geometrical form. It lacks the 

clearly expressed organization 

of the Board of Trade Building 

and the strong verticality of the 

Batterymarch Building, other 

early office structures. The dec- fax = 
orative motifs of the horizontal 

pieces below the windows and of the bas-relief 
panels above the Broad Street entrances are 
similar to the grillwork of the Custom House 


Tower. 


75-77 Broad Street/50 Batterymarch Street 
1 has an unfinished look due to its lack of 
arches and ornamentation on the fourth story 
on Broad Street and on all of the Batterymarch 
facade. This was actually a standard cost cut- 
ting practice and reveals the unimportance of 
Batterymarch Street at the time of the build- 
ing’s construction in 1880. 


Financial 
District 


1 Vest-Pocket Park The delightful vest- 
pocket park with its 
prominent trees has been cre- 
ated by its neighbors at the 
head of Central Street and 
shows the kind of privately 
financed environmental im- 
provements that can make a Bee 
majior.contribution to.the We eal 
quality of the Custom House arr ips: 
District. Other underutilized &™ “a 
open spaces in the District 
offer similar opportunities. 
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19 Board of Trade Building An early sky- 

scraper of variety and complexity, the 

Board of Trade Building 

has as its strongest fea- 

tures its intricate or- 

» namentation and 

its many colors and 

=> textures. The com- 

bination of brick 

and stone in this 

handsome 1901 

building, designed by Winslow and Bradlee, cre- 

ates dramatic contrasts. The stonework has a 
wealth of detail ranging from the heavy cornice 

to the tall Beaux Arts arcades at the India and 

Broad Street entrances; above these arches 

mythological characters support a Globe sym- 

bolizing the Board of Trade as a market for the 

world's produce. Stripping the building of these 

ornaments reveals a functional form conscious 
of the need for light and air in individual offices. 


2 The Richards Building, built around 


is noteworthy for its cast-iron 

facade and design. Cast-iron 

employed standardized pieces 

that were bolted together at the 

site, similar to today’s modular 

construction, The strength of 

the iron permitted large window 

areas, and the standardization 

allowed the architect to select 

among many styles of architec- 

ture. The choice for the Rich- 

ards Building was Italianate < 

with a series of round-arched windows resem- 
bling an arcade on the upper floors. This cast- 
iron facade is one of the few remaining in 
Boston. 
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2 126 State Street was designed by the prom- 
inent architects, Pea- , 

body and Stearns, in 1902 

for the Cunard Steamship 

Company. The shipping 

motif appears in several 

places: anchors ornament 

ground and second floors, 

nautical symbols appear be- 

tween the upper-story win- 

dows and the lions of the 

British Empire guard the upper cornice. 


22 15-17 Merchants Row is an early 19th 
century building of straightforward lines. 

The four-story brick structure 

has been rehabilitated to make 

the most of its simplicity, 

and serves as a good ex- 

ample for similar buildings 

in the nearby Blackstone 

Block, as well as in other 

neighborhoods. 


2 The Pond Building at Merchants Row and 
South Market Street reveals the influence 

of Alexander ; 

Parris, architect 

for the neighbor- 

ing 1824 Faneuil 

Hall Markets. Like 

the Markets, the 

Pond Building, 

which dates from 

1853, is of load-bearing granit onstruc- 

tion in the Greek Revival style. However, the 

newer building is more austere than the 

Markets, Boston popularly recognizes it as 

Sanborn’s Fish Market. 


Credits Maps: Boston Public Library 
Historic Photographs: The Bostonian Society 
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